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Strike Relief —Whose Problem? 


An old issue has come to the fore again on the indus- 
trial front: What claim have the families of strikers to 
assistance from public or private relief funds? It is agi- 
tating church leaders, whose moral support is sought by 
citizens’ committees organized to secure assistance for 
striking workers and their families. We have been asked 
for a judgment on the ethics of the matter. We are pre- 
pared only to offer some clues to an analysis of the prob- 
lem. 

First, it would seem to be beyond argument that a 
strikers’ relief fund, by whomever raised, is strategically 
all of a piece with the support of the strike. A major 
factor in the success of a strike is the ability to stave off 
hunger. The more help from outsiders, the less pressure 
on the union chest. It simplifies the problem if this is 
frankly recognized. Looked at in this way it admits of at 
least three quite different approaches. 


A. The need for relief may be appraised objectively 
without reference to the cause. The minister who is 
asked to assist in strike relief funds may turn to the 
social agencies for an expert judgment as to the extent 
of imminent need without reference to responsibility for 
the occurrence of the strike. He may do this on the 
the ground (1) that the strikers’ families are largely 
without any such responsibility, or (2) that since in- 
dustrial strife is characteristic of our economic system 
care must be taken to prevent recurrent conflicts from 
depressing living standards and making hunger the ulti- 
mate arbiter. This might be called benevolent neutral- 
ity. If the need is competently proved help is given, 
regardless of the strategic consequences. 

3. In contrast with this approach is that of deter- 
mining one’s course on the merits of the conflict itself. 
This makes the issues over which the strike occurred 
the dominant consideration and subordinates the con- 
siderations of hardship suffered by the participants. 
Is the strike in the public interest? If so, give money 
and moral support to the relief fund without question. 
lf not, don’t be carried away by sympathy. 

C. A third approach is a severely neutral one, leav- 
ing the relief of need to community action through pub- 
lic funds in cases of certified need, but mainly to the 
union itself acting through its “war chest.” Many min- 
isters and lay church leaders are led in this direction 
hecause of a reluctance to create any semblance of parti- 
san action on the part of the church. 


ini @ concrete situation it may appear that positions \ 
and B are not altogether mutually exclusive. Bishop Ox- 


ham in a recent letter to the ministers of the New York 
Area, made effective use of both arguments. Explaining 
why he had, acting as an individual, become a member of 
a committee to raise funds for General Motors strikers, 
he said: “1 am of the definite opinion that an issue so 
important as the one that now faces us in the General 
Motors strike should not be settled upon the basis of hun- 
ger. The truth is, a new principle has been enunciated 
by the workers in this strike. When the proposal for a 
30 per cent raise in wages was made, the workers argued 
that such a raise was necessary in order to meet actual 
losses in carry-home pay resulting from transition from 
war to peace status. Whether that represented the exact 
figure or not, I do not know. However, the proposal was 
accompanied by an additional proposal of fundamental 
significance, namely, that the 30 per cent figure would be 
changed if it could not be paid without raising the cost 
of cars to the consumer. Furthermore, it was agreed that 
it should be changed also if it could not be paid without 
fair profit to the owners. In other words, we find a great 
labor organization thinking in terms of the public as a 
whole and insisting that its demands should be modified 
in the light of consumer and owner interest. General 
Motors has seen fit to refuse the proposal, to turn down 
the recommendation of the President’s Fact-Finding Com- 
mittee, and to oppose by appeal to the public any sugges- 
tion that its financial condition should be a consideration 
in the determination of wage policy. The day has passed 
when labor is to be thought of as a commodity to be pur- 
chased in the open market, the price to be paid governed 
by the law of supply and demand. There must be a new 
approach to this whole question. General Motors is in a 
position to resist a strike. It is possible, however, that 
public opinion may result in an early settlement even be- 
fore this letter reaches you. . . . However, the hunger 
factor must be eliminated. Consequently, I agreed to 
serve upon this committee... .” 


Thus Bishop Oxnam appealed to those who tend to take 
the A and B positions—with no gesture in the direction 
of C. 


Resolutions of the World Council of Churches 


Resolutions on relief, the transier of populations, anti- 
Semitism, and Christians of Hebrew ancestry were 
adopted by the Provisional Committee of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches at its meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, Feb- 
ruary 21 to 23. We reprint below excerpts from these 
resolutions as reported in the New York Times for Feb- 
ruary 24. 
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Relief 


The Provisional Committee placed on record “its pro- 
found concern for the suffering peoples and its earnest 
desire that every possible step be taken” by all the agen- 
cies concerned to “mitigate present distress, and to pro- 
mote the resettlement and rehabilitation of uprooted popu- 
lations without discrimination.” It noted ‘with gratitude” 
the fact that the United States and Great Britain are 
limiting “supplies of foodstuffs to their own citizens so as 
to assure to the fullest extent the sharing of food with 
continental Europe and Asia.” It earnestly requested the 
United Nations to provide for relief and rehabilitation 
after UNRRA discontinues its work at the end of this 
year. It urged the churches associated with the World 
Council to “maintain and extend to the utmost of their 
ability the ministries of material and spiritual relief to the 
suffering populations in Europe and in Asia.” 


The Transfer of Populations 


The Provisional Committee pointed out that the Pots- 
dam Conference called for “an orderly and humane” 
transfer of populations where this is necessary and for 
careful study of the problem. But the “great hardship, 
suffering and distress” of millions of persons in these 
transfers is “an offense to the Christian conscience and 
has aroused the concern which Christian churches must 
feel for suffering humanity.” 


Although recognizing that “some effort” has been made 
to carry out the Potsdam provisions, the Committee urged 
the Allied governments and the United Nations to pro- 
vide adequate relief for deportees who are in “great need 
and distress”; to provide “proper means of transport, per- 
sonal protection and adequate supplies of food en route” 
and “suitable arrangements” for their reception at their 
destination ; and to arrange for “oversight” of their settle- 
ment by the United Nations. Furthermore, since the Al- 
lied policies in regard to the government of Germany are 
“today clearly directed toward such an extreme limitation 
of German industry and export as cannot be enforced ex- 
cept by long military occupation,” the Committee asked 
that this policy be reexamined “lest, by condemning 
millions of Germans either to be fed by charity for an in- 
definite period or to die of starvation until the population 
fits the new frontiers, it bring ruin not only upon 
Germany but on Europe.” The Committee also urged the 
Allied governments and the United Nations to “declare 
and implement the long-established rights of asylum for 
political refugees . . . and to insure that they be not forc- 
ibly repatriated against their will.” 


Anti-Semitism 

The Provisional Committee “urgently” called on 
“Christians throughout the world to combat” the evil of 
anti-Semitism “by all the means within their power and 
especially in the following ways: 

“A. By testifying against the principles and practices 
of anti-Semitism as a denial of the spirit and teaching oi 
our Lord. 

“B. By ministering wherever possible to the needs of 
those who still suffer the consequences of anti-Semitism. 
discrimination or persecution. 

“C. By giving their support to the efforts to find accept- 
able homes for Jews who have been displaced or who can 
no longer remain where they are. 

“D. By cooperating with Jews in a reciprocal attempt 
to remove the causes of friction in personal and commu- 
nity relationship. 


“E. By promoting understanding and goodwill among | 
Christians and Jews so that they may bear a common — 
witness to the obligations of neighborliness to all men and | 
to the claims of righteousness, truth and love as the foun- | 


dation of a well-ordered human society.”’ 


Hebrews of Christian Ancestry 


_the Provisional Committee declared that for Christians 
of Jewish ancestry “the Church of Christ should be as 


truly a home as for all other Christians and that they . 
should be equally assured of a full share in the rights | 


and duties pertaining to the fellowship and service of the 
church.” Such Christians should be assured that “the 
church will always be a refuge for them” wherever they 
are and that “her ministrations of both material and spiri- 
tual relief” will be exercised on their behalf. 

“This affirmation is based on the teaching and the mes- 
sage of Holy Scripture that the church, in her essential 
nature, is a universal society united in her one Lord.” 


The Church and Housing tor Veterans 


Howard A. Rusk, M.D., says, in a special article in 
the New York Times for February 10, 1946, that the 
church has a great opportunity to help the returning vet- 
erans in securing temporary housing. This is an acute 
problem in most communities. “He needs a place in 
which to stay and he needs it now.” The government, 
Dr. Rusk says, cannot do this job of finding temporary 
housing. It is a community concern “and the need can 
be met only by local effort.” But if the listing of avail- 
able rooms and apartments is done by any government 
agency it “is impersonal and fails to build confidence in 
either the veteran or the person who is making the tem- 
porary facilities available. ‘The logical group to do the 
job is the church. ...” Dr. Rusk suggests that the program 
might start with sermons in all the churches. A com- 
mittee might be appointed in each parish to canvass its 
own members and list available accommodations. ‘Then 
as the church gets in touch with each veteran he might be 
asked if he needs housing. If so, the committee can help 
him to secure the best housing available for his purpose. 
A central agency [the local council of churches?} to 
which all the churches would report might act as a clearing 
house in the community. While this would not be a 
permanent solution for the housing problem and perhaps 
only a partial one, it would greatly improve the situation. 

Last week President Truman called a meeting of relig- 
ious leaders to discuss the problem, As a result, the 
President will ask the churches of the country to observe 
“Share-the-Llome Week” beginning March 15. 

Many churches are already working on the problem. 
Dr. Rusk reports in the New York Times of February 
24 that in Mount Vernon, N. Y., 225 veterans had applied 
io the local veterans’ bureau for housing “without a singic 
room or apartment available.” Rev. W. Harold Weigle, 
rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, arranged with his 
vestry for the conversion of one end of the parish hail 
into a one-room apartment with bath and kitchen. The 
church is also canvassing its members to secure rooms 
for veterans and their families. If this is to be done wide- 
ly, Dr. Rusk points out, it may be necessary to relax build- 
ing codes temporarily in some communities. The rent 
code should also be relaxed to make it possible for fami- 
lies to terminate such an arrangement within a reasonable 
time if it proves unsatisfactory. 
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The Waiting Wite 


Seryicemen’s wives are “the most inchoate” of “all the 
groups of women involved in the war,” writes Pearl Case 
Blough, national director of U.S.O. Services to Women 
and Girls, in Survey Midmonthly for January. They have 
travelled to the camp towns “simply trying to maintain 
their family life as long as they could.” “Insecurity, lone- 
liness, and rootlessness” have been experienced too often. 
The serviceman’s wife has had to depend upon herself 
and make her own decisions. She has lost the “props” of 
“family connections, economic and social status, recognized 
achievements and skills . . . a feeling of being suspended 
‘1 mid-air has often permeated the wife’s feeling about 
her marriage. Finally ... she, along with many others, 
las had a new sense of spiritual need, a need for ‘some- 
thing bigger than oneself.’”” Many are reestablishing their 
homes; many others are waiting near army hospitals; 
still others are waiting for troopships. Most of them, 
Mrs. Blough believes, “‘sense their enormous responsibil- 
ity in the process of adjustment to normal family living.” 

Wives, too, have many readjustments to make. They 
too have changed. The wives of disabled men need special- 
ized help to do their part in the adjustments that must 
be made. “For the great majority of wives, however, the 
realjustment period will require understanding in little 
things, . . . self-control, the ability to be a helpmeet. . . .” 


The U.S.O. has organized discussion groups on “mar- 
riage and family relationships, the psychology of return- 
ing men, mental hygiene, and normal emotional develop- 
ment.” Taking part in such group programs of different 
sorts with other army and navy wives has “helped fight 
the feeling of being suspended in mid-air till the war was 
over,” and has provided useful skills. Many of them have 
been drawn into the U.S.O. volunteer programs; others 
have organized their own units within the U.S.O. for 
different types of work. The serviceman’s wife will “need 
opportunities to use the resources she has developed dur- 
ing the war, and to assume the leadership she has learned 
to take. Many women are awakened now to some of 
the responsibilities of citizenship to an extent that would 
have been inconceivable four years ago.” 

Mrs. Blough raises the question, what kind of a wel- 
come will the serviceman’s wife receive “as a citizen, as 
well as wife and mother” from her own community ? 
This is a question to which church leaders as well as social 
workers should give serious thought. 


The Fortune Poll on“ Anti-Semitism 


A survey of anti-Semitism in the United States is pub- 
lished in the February issue of Fortune magazine. No 
significant increase since 1943 is found in the approxi- 
mately nine per cent of the population who evince hostil- 
ity to Jews. A disparity, however, in those who replied 
that they had no opinion on other questions included in 
the questionnaire —3.3 per cent among the anti-Semites 
an 11.7 among those who indicated no anti-Jewish feeling 
—sliows that the smaller group is more articulate. It also 
suggests to Elmo Roper, who conducts the Fortune polls 
and who comments on this one in the February 7 Herald 
Tribune, that the freedom with which anti-Semitic senti- 
ment is expressed has grown. 

The questions which elicited the expression of hostility 
were ; 

l. Are there ay organizations vr groups vi people in this 
country who you feel might be harmful to the future 
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of the country unless they are curbed? (lf “yes”) 
Name: (tere 5.1 per cent named Jews.) 


2. clre there ay groups of people you think are trying to 
get ahead at the expense of people like you? (lf “yes”) 
Name: (Here 6.5 per cent named Jews.) 


The replies to the questionnaire indicated (1) that 
anti-Semitism is greatest where Jews are most densely 
concentrated—in the Northeast and Middle West, and 
weakest in the South and Far West; (2) that it is strong- 
est in large cities, weakest in small communities ; (3) that 
it increases with rise in economic status; and (4) that it 
is strongest in the age group 35 to 49 and weakest in the 
age group 21 to 34. The returns on which these findings 
rest appear in the following tabulations : 


AM U.S. Adults Anti-Semites 


By Geographic Area— Per Cent Per Cent 
29.7 20.8 

By Sise of Place— 

By Economic Status— 

Upper middle 279572 96,2 80.0 

By Age Group— 


Comparison of attitudes of the anti-Semitic group with 
those of the population as a whole shows, according to 
further tables, that hostility to Jews runs parallel with 
hostility to Great Britain and to Russia, with disapproval 
of large-scale government work projects for the preven- 
tion of unemployement and disapproval of labor unions. 

It was found, Mr. Roper reports, that “if education 
were to be studied independently of wealth, an increase 
in education would parallel a decrease in anti-Semitic 
feeling.” 

In conjunction with the showing of the age-group table 
this would show that “it is the young and the better edu- 
cated who exhibit the fewest signs of anti-Semitism.” 
And further, there are indications without positive proof 
that “people. who permit themselves to single out any one 
group against which to be particularly antagonistic are 
inclined to extend their antagonism to other groups.” 


Social Action in its January 15 issue deals with “The 
Truth About Anti-Semitism.” The religious, economic 
and political aspects of anti-Jewish prejudice are discussed 
by Isacque Graeber, its social and psychological aspects 
ly Samuel Koenig, who were associated in the prepara- 
tion and writing of Jews in a Gentile World. The docu- 
ment is available from the Council for Social Action of 
the Congregational Christian Churches, 289 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y., price 15 cents. 


‘*Man’s Relation to the Land”’ 


Because of the great interest that has attended the 
promulgation of the statement “Man’s Relation to the 
Land” we publish the full text below. It was originally 
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sponsored by Msgr. L. G. Ligutti of the National Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference, Dr. Benson Y. Landis of the 
Committee on Town and Country maintained by the Home 
Missions Council, the Federal Council of Churches and 
the International Council of Religious Education, and Dr. 
Gabriel Davidson of the Jewish Agricultural Society. It 
carries the signatures of leaders in the three major faitls 
who take special interest in the development of rural life 
in America, 28 of whom are Roman Catholics, 35 Protes- 
tants and 12 Jews. The text follows: 

“We hold: 

“God created the world, of which the earth is a por- 
tion, with a purpose, and through his loving Providence 
He maintains the world for the good of human beings. 
Therefore, all human beings posesss a direct natural 
right to have access to created natural resources. 

“God’s intention in creation is to enable man to live 
with dignity in accord with his noble nature and destiny, 
to develop his personality, to establish and maintain a 
family and to be a useful member of society. Society ex- 
ists to fulfill these aims. 


The Good Earth 


“The land is God’s greatest material gift to mankind. 
It is a fundamental source of food, fiber, and fuel. The 
right to use such elemental source of life and develop- 
ment is essential for human welfare. No law or contract 
is superior to natural law. A fundamental human right 
is not to be denied or rendered ineffective by any legal 
ordinances, apparent previous rights or obligations. 


Stewardship 

“Land is a very special kind of property. Ownership 
of land does not give an absolute right to use or abuse, 
nor is it devoid of social responsibilities. It is in fact a 
stewardship. It implies such land tenure and use as to 
enable the possessor to develop his personality, maintain 
a decent standard of living for his family and fulfill social 
obligations. At the same time, the land steward has a duty 
to enrich the soil he tills and to hand it down to future 
generations as a thank offering to God, the giver, and as 
a loving inheritance to his children’s children. 


The Family and Land 

“Since the family is the primary institution, access to 
land and stewardship of land must be planned with the 
family unit in view. The special adaptability of the farm 
home for nurturing strong and wholesome family life is 
the reason for the universal interest in land use and rural 
welfare. A unique relationship exists between the family 
and the vocation of agriculture. The farm is the native 
habitat of the family. The family’s welfare must there- 
fore have the first consideration in economic and social 
planning. Throughout the history of the United States 
these fundamental principles have been worked out 
through national and state legislation, and they have been 
upheld by court decisions and popular acclaim. 


Land Use and Human Welfare 


“lfficiency in land use is not to be judged merely by 
material production but by a balanced consideration of 
the spiritual, social and material values that redound there- 
from to person, family and society. The land is not to be 
a source of benefit to a favored few and a means of ser- 
vile labor to the many. 

“Second only to making land available to the iamily i: 
the responsibility of society to encourage and to educate 
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the land stewards in the proper and most efficient use of 
the land and in such techniques as will make them mas- 
ters of their own economic destiny. 


The Tiller’s Rights and Duties 


“The worker on the land and his family possess the 
first right to the fruits of their toil for a decent standard 
of living. Second to such right come the rights of any 
non-operating owner and of the state. Rural people have 
the right to receive directly their just share of the eco- 
nomic, social and religious benefits in organized society. 

“The stewards of the land owe sacred duties and obli- 
gations to God, the community and humanity. A faith- 
ful and honest fulfillment of their responsibilities goes 
hand in hand with their rights and privileges. 


Suggested Methods for the Practical Application of the Declared 
Principles on Land Policy: 


“1. Make use of the land an integral part of socio-eco- 
nomic planning and thinking. 


“2. Insist that education for land stewardship and the 
productive home be outstanding features of rural educa- 
tion. 


“3, [emphasize a special program of enlistment and train- 
ing in secondary, liberal arts, technical and professional 
schools for professional service to the rural community. 

“4. Make the family-type farm operated by the owner 
a major objective of legislation and planning. 

“5. Reform the system of taxing land and improve- 
inents so as to facilitate access to natural resources, se- 
curity of tenure and proper land use. 

“6. Revise land sale and rental contracts, mortgage 
obligations and other debt instruments so that no loss of 
ownership or insecurity of tenure be possible except 
through negligence or injustice on the part of the farmer- 
operator. 

“7. Discourage large land holdings as undemocratic 
and unsocial., 

“8. Where large-scale production is necessary and ad- 
visable, encourage the use of cooperative techniques with 
local ownership and management. 

“9, At all times encourage cooperatives as a means 


of intellectual, moral and material advancenient. 

“10. Where and when large-scale industrialized farm- 
ing exists and requires employement of seasonal or year- 
round labor, demand for such labor group a living family 
wage, decent housing conditions and collective bargain- 
ing. 

“11. Urge that wages and housing for the laborer on 
the small farms be decent and just. (Low wages and 
poor housing for the farm laborer tend to lower the re- 
ward and standards of living of the family-type farmer, 
bringing his own family labor into competition with the 
poorly paid hired hand.) 

“12. Extend social security provisions, particularly 
liealth, old age and survivors’ insurance, to farm people 
and other rural dwellers. 

“13. Develop locally owned and controlled business and 
industry in rural communities. 

“14. Encourage development of the ‘one foot on soil 
and one foot in city’ type of living as greatly advan- 
tageous to the family when adequate cash income is se- 
cured from work in industry or commerce. 

“15. Make land settlement possible for returned soldiers 
and displaced war workers through proper financial and 
educational planning, provided qualified people so desir: 
and sound arrangements can be made.”’ 
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